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Brethren Alumni, 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 
''nother year has passed away, and again 
our Alma Mater bids her sons a cordial 
\ welcome to her time-honored festival. 
The occasion prompts to a review of 
) duties performed and plans to be matured 
for future usefulness. It is our pride — 
In all respects a just and an honorable one — that 
Williams College was Intimately and largely iden- 
tified with the origin and the development of those 
great Christian movements, which, within the last 
fifty years, have planted the Gospel in every quarter 
of the globe, and which, it Is believed, will expand 
and grow, till, by their life-giving power, they banish 
ignorance and vice and despotism from the face of 
the earth. Then shall " The kingdoms of this 
world become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ," 
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It may be well for the graduates, the students, 
and the friends of a coliege whose history is thus 
interwoven with the religious progress of the age, 
occasionally to examine its home field, and to dis- 
cuss their duties with reference to that. The higher 
the standards of social and religious excellence rise 
here, the more overshadowing and powerful will 
their influence for good be upon other nations. 
The truth of this statement will not be disputed, 
and therefore, without further preface, I announce 
as the subject of this address — 

AMERICA AS A FIELD FOR THE EXERTIONS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. 

And first, a few words as to what has been accom- 
plished in the past. When, amid the blasts of 
December, 1620, the Pilgrim fathers landed upon 
Plymouth rock, they planted upon this continent the 
germs of a new principle. " Freedom to worship 
God" is the religious element of that principle, and 
the political is expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, "Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed," and under their 
combined influence. In less than two centuries and a 
half — afar shorter period than nation ever before 
matured in the world's history — America has taken 
rank as a first class power, and though among some 
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of our religious denominations the term bishop is 
still retained, practically we have " a church without 
a Bishop, and a state without a King." It was a 
cardinal maxim among the founders of our free in- 
stitutions, that in order to keep the church free 
from superstition, bigotry and intolerance, the christ- 
ian must he educated ; and in the state, as no des- 
potism is so remorseless and insatiable as that of a 
debased and vicious rabble, that the safety and the 
stability of society must rest upon the virtue of the 
people. Hence, they planted the church and the 
school house side by side, and he who assumes to 
be an American statesman, and would undervalue or 
ignore either of these in his principles or his 
practice is an empiric — a disgrace to the name and 
the fame of his country. It was the vital power of 
an intelligent Christianity that enabled our fathers to 
subdue the savage wilderness, on the borders of 
which they settled, and the more savage men who 
dwelt in that wilderness, and finally to wrest our 
Independence from the British crown. Subsequently 
it addressed itself to developing the resources of our 
vast country, to establishing common and high 
schools, founding colleges and universities, and build- 
ing churches in the new towns and cities that were 
rapidly growing up, as settlements pushed westward. 
So thoroughly did they do their work, and so effi- 
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cient has it been in moralizing the people, that as 
Greece, a mere speck upon the map of Europe, gave 
philosophy and literature and law to all succeeding 
ages, so will the little valleys of New England and 
the Middle States give religion and liberty and law 
to all this vast continent. To practice the passive 
virtues was also imposed upon them, for the christ- 
ian spirit of the country had to bear as best it could 
the arrogance and the brutality of the "sum of all 
villainies," which had entrenched itself in the fairest 
portion of the land. Having feasted for three gen- 
erations upon the toil of the submissive African, 
insolent by years of swaggering rule in the council 
halls of the nation, and reaching the climax of insane 
wickedness described in the adage " whom the gods 
will to destroy they first make mad," in 1861 the 
slave power grasped at the very life of the Republic. 
The christian patriotism of the land at once rushed 
to the rescue. During the ever varying struggle 
for the next four years, more than a million of men 
met the foe in mortal combat ; and hundreds of 
thousands, upon the battle field, or starved in the 
dens of Libby, of Salisbury and of Andersonville, 
sacrificed their lives upon the altar of American 
freedom. When defeat came, as it often did, and 
thick darkness brooded over the land, the still 
small voice of Him " who holds the nations in the 
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hollow of his hand," whispered in the ear of the 
slumbering soldier at midnight, breathed around the 
family altars in thousands of Christian homes, and 
cheered the soul of the immortal Lincoln, saying, 
" Fear not, for I am with thee ; be not dismayed, 
for I am thy God." It is not superstition, but 
sanctified faith, to believe that that Spirit watched 
over the strife at Donelson and Vicksburg ; fought 
with Farragut below New Orleans ; drove back the 
rebellion on the bloody fields of Gettysburg ; guid- 
ed Grant and his heroes amid all the thunders of 
the Wilderness, and bore the flag of the nation in 
triumph above the clouds on Lookout Mountain. 
It was that Spirit, infusing courage and endurance 
and power into the patriotism of the land, that gave 
us the victory. To that we owe the proud con- 
sciousness that the foot of the slave pollutes not 
the soil of American freedom. 

The venerable temporary chairman of the Balti- 
more Convention, that re-nominated Mr. Lincoln 
in 1 864, enunciated the striking historical truth 
'* that the only enduring, the only imperishable 
cement of all free institutions, has been the blood 
of traitors," The foundations of the Republic 
during the last four years were laid broad and deep 
in that cement, and the temple of the nation's glory, 
from foundation to cap-stone, is sacred to the mem- 
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ory of thousands of the noblest patriots who have 
shed their hearts' blood to give that temple Immor- 
tal renown. The principles of the Declaration of 
Independence are now understood and acknowledged, 
and " life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness " are 
the heritage of all. A new era has dawned upon 
the nation, and it becomes the christian scholar to 
inquire what new duties the change has imposed 
upon him. 

To understand and to appreciate the importance 
of those duties, the christian scholar must study the 
extent and the resources of the field which Provi- 
dence has still ready for him to cultivate. I am well 
aware that to state how large and how rich that field 
is, even in the exact language of sober facts and 
figures, will subject me to the charge of dealing in 
Western exaggeration. To speak of our country as 
an ocean-bound Republic, stretching nearly four 
thousand miles from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
savors strongly, in the minds of thousands of our 
own people, of the "spread-eagle" style of oratory ; 
and the complacent Englishman, whose vision 
reaches all the way from John O'Groat's to Lands- 
end — the entire length of a little island which we 
could drown out of sight in Lake Michigan — would 
receive the statement with his most sarcastic sneer. 
I can be charitable towards these feelings, for dwell- 
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ing myself, for nearly a score of years, a thousand 
miles away towards the setting sun, and having for 
all that time studied carefully the extent and the re- 
sources of the Mississippi Valley, I had, till the 
last summer, no just conception of the magnificent 
heritage which Providence has reserved for us and 
for our children. Having crossed the continent 
with the Honorable Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to the shores of the Pacific, I feel that 
I have some right to speak, of the magnitude and 
the riches of that heritage. I beg you, therefore, 
in imagination, to go with me to the top of that 
peak in the Rocky Mountains which looks down 
from the north upon the South Pass, and there 
spread out before you the map of the Republic. 

Look eastward, and, if you please, stretch your 
line upon the map, and you will find yourself more 
than two thousand miles from the eastern rim of the 
Valley of the Mississippi, where its most easterly 
springs murmur among the mountains of Western 
New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia. Your eyes 
rest upon, but it is about impossible for the imag- 
ination to grasp, the capabilities for good that slum- 
ber in the largest and the richest valley upon the 
globe. Geographers tell us that it contains 1,237,311 
square miles, or nearly one-half of the area of the 
entire Republic, and that steamers can navigate the 
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■ great river and its branches for seventeen thousand 
miles. Gathering its strength from the snow-capped 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains, from the beautiful 
Itasca, far away towards the frozen zone, and from 
the western slopes of the Alleghany mountains, the 
Mississippi pours its mighty wealth of waters into 
the Gulf of Mexico, amid the rice fields and the 
orange groves of Louisiana. The vast valley which 
it drains embraces all the productions of the tem- 
perate and the torrid zones — everything that can 
minister to the necessities and even to the luxuries of 
the highest civilization. In agricultural and mineral 
resources, with the population to develop them, it is 
no exaggeration to assert that the capacities of this 
valley are equal to those of all Europe combined. 
The child is already born who will see it contain at 
least a hundred millions of people. Now there is 
only about one-tenth of that number there, and it is 
safe to say that not half of the Mississippi Valley 
is now settled. 

What a mighty work is there here for the christian 
scholar to do ! Not only are hundreds of thousands 
of farms to be opened ; mines of untold richness to 
be developed, towns and cities and railways and 
telegraphs to be built ; but schools and colleges and 
churches are to be planted and endowed, and thor- 
oughly established, in the western half of the Missis- 
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sippi Valley, for fifty millions of people. The foun- 
dations for all these should be laid before the last stu- 
dent that graduates from our venerable Alma Mater 
on the morrow is gathered to his fathers. It should 
be added that no line can be drawn equally and ex- 
actly dividing the valley of the Mississippi ; but it 
is entirely safe to say that not more than half of it 
has been brought directly under the influence of 
christian civilization. Hundreds of thousands of 
people are pouring into this great valley every year. 
They come from all the older States and from 
Europe — Ireland and Germany furnishing by far 
the larger number. The christian preacher and 
teacher, the farmer and mechanic, the merchant and 
business man, the physician and the politician — for 
though too rare, he also should be a christian — 
should all be mingled with this ever increasing 
stream of foreign emigration, in sufficient numbers 
to thoroughly imbue it with the spirit of our free 
christian institutions. 

But what is needed for the, millions who are soon 
to inhabit the Mississippi Valley is equally essential 
to the settlement and the safety of the other portions 
of the Union, and, therefore, again recurring to our 
position upon the Rocky Mountains, with the map of 
the Republic open before us, let us turn our attention 
to the South-West. The streams that you see leap- 
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ing down from the mountains, unite to form Green 
river, the principal branch of the Coloracio of the 
West. Sliirting along between the western slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains and the eastern rim of the 
valley of Great Salt Lake, the Colorado breaks 
through the Pacific coast range, forming, for a hun- 
dred miles, the most wonderful and sublime scenery, 
and enters the head of the gulf of California nearly 
a thousand miles from the South Pass. The valleys 
along the upper branches of the Colorado, are un- 
doubtedly capable of sustaining a very considerable 
population, especially if, where needed, a thorough 
system of irrigation is introduced, and besides, as 
portions of this great valley are doubtless very rich 
in the precious metals, it will, in a generation or two, 
be a very important section of the Union. Com- 
paratively little is yet known about it, and in almost 
its entire extent, whatever capacities it has, ate open 
to the ditection and the moulding influence of the 
christian civilization of the age. 

Still retaining our elevated position, and looking 
west, the streams course towards the north, and form 
the south fork of the Columbia. Looking across 
the adjacent valleys, we can see, or imagine that we 
see, the north-eastern rim of the valley of Salt 
Lake. This valley is some four hundred miles long, 
north and south, by three hundred broad. The 
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mountains that almost surround it, are the peers of 
the great ranges five hundred miles to the east and 
west of it, and hence they wring the moisture from 
the winds that sweep over them, and thus become 
the source of several large rivers. All these fall 
into Salt Lake, from which there is no outlet to the 
ocean. Evaporation and the winds of heaven fur- 
nish its only relief from the waters that constantly 
pour into it. Scarcely any rain falls In this valley 
during the summer; but by supplying its place by 
irrigation from the rivers and streams that flow down 
from the mountains, the Mormons have proved that 
it can be made immensely productive. 

Salt Lake is a very beautiful and most prosperous 
city, of some twenty thousand people, and there are 
a hundred thousand in Utah, living mainly by agri- 
culture. Now that slavery is abolished, one of the 
most important works for Christianity to do upon 
this continent, is to wipe out polygamy from the 
beautiful valleys of Salt Lake. Whether, like 
slavery, the blood of traitors and patriots, mingled 
in fearful torrents, can alone rid the earth of this 
stupendous crime against the morality and the de- 
cency not to speak of the Christianity of the nation, 
no right-minded man can doubt that its days are 
numbered. From a week's somewhat intimate ac- 
quaintance with Brigham Young and his leading 
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14 
men, we were satisfied that they understand this 
perfectly ; but whether they will determine " to die 
in the last ditch," defying the laws of the govern- 
ment; whether Brigham will have another revelation 
peremptorily abolishing it; or they will all remove 
quietly to the islands of the Pacific ocean, remains 
to be seen. Certain it is, that in some form it must 
yield to the christian civilization of the age, for the 
nation cannot endure so deadly a cancer upon the 
body politic. 

It is, in round numbers, a thousand miles be- 
tween the Rocky and the Sierra Nevada mountains. 
The country has a great number of valleys of which 
that of Silt Lake is a type. Many of them are ca- 
pable of sustaining a very considerable population, 
and in Nevada, in the hills and mountains that sur- 
round them, are found the most extensive and the 
richest silver mines upon the globe. The mineral 
riches of Nevada must, in a few years, make her a 
leading State. In these central valleys, therefore, 
we find the most -ample fields for the best exertions 
of the christian scholar. 

Looking from where we are supposed to be, to 
the north and west, the valley of the Columbia, the 
third in size, but, if its mineral wealth be taken into 
the account, the second upon the continent, lies 
spread out before us. Among the western slopes of 
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the Rocky mountains, drained by tJie Columbia, are 
scores of rich and beautiful valleys, whose resources 
are all still untouched by the hand of the white 
man, and of which this generation should take pos- 
session and appropriate them to freedom and the 
church of the living God. From the South Pass it 
is more than a thousand miles to where the Colum- 
bia pours its immense floods into the Pacific ocean. 
Up among the mountains of Idaho and on the 
lower Columbia, there are some settlements and a 
few towns and cities, but the christian scholars of 
the older States have an opportunity to lay here the 
foundations of several great States, the power and 
the wealth of whose future no finite mind can 
estimate. 

Lying mainly west of the Cascade and Sierra Ne- 
vada range, and stretching for a thousand miles 
along the Pacific ocean, are California, Oregon and 
Washington. The two former are States, it is true ; 
but they contain only about half a million of people, 
and in large districts the country is unsettled, and 
of course christian institutions, in all their number- 
less specialties, should be established there. 

The christian philanthropists of the Pacific coast 
have made the most astonishing progress in founding 
schools and colleges, and in building churches, for it 
is now only seventeen years since our Protestant 
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civilization fairly began to take possession of that 
most valuable and important section of the Union. 
But the work has, in fact, just commenced, and the 
older States should give them their prayers and their 
money, and, what is of still greater importance, send 
them their sons and daughters, thoroughly educated 
for the high duties imposed upon them. A single 
hundred years will suffice to build up a vast empire 
upon the Pacific; and the present generation of 
educated men must de'-ermine what the character of 
that empire shall be. 

Looking north and south along the Rocky moun- 
tains, for five hundred miles in either direction, 
there is territory enough to make a dozen Switzer- 
lands, and in the 2,000,000 of square miles of which 
we have taken so rapid a glance, making all allow- 
ance for settled portions of it, for mountains and 
for sections incapable of cultivation, at least one- 
half of it is still open to settlement. Here we have 
ample territory to form twenty States as large as 
Ohio. 

I have spoken briefly of the agricultural resources 
of the country ; but he who studies its mineral 
riches becomes absolutely bewildered with the as- 
tounding developments already made, and the cer- 
tainty that a very few years will sufBce to pour into 
the lap of the nation such golden streams of wealth 
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_, that all the civilized world will look on in utter 
amazement. Before the nation celebrates the cen- 
tennial anniversary of its Independence — it is to be 
hoped at least three or four years before that — the 
Pacific Railway will span the continent. Then will 
Colorado, Montana, Idaho, Utah and Nevada 
bring forth their vast treasures of gold and silver, 
that have been stored away in their mountains since 
the dawn of creation, to pay off the debt incurred 
to save the Republic from being destroyed by the 
most infamous rebels that ever cursed the earth. 
It seems providential that this wealth in solid gold 
and silver — the dream of De Soto and all the old 
explorers of the continent — should have remained 
hid away till precisely when it was wanted for the 
noblest purposes. The richness of these mines and 
the rapidity of their development, are among the 
most astonishing facts in the world's history. 
Twenty years ago California was a Mexican State; 
now her chief city of more than a hundred thousand 
inhabitants sits like a queen at her golden gate, and 
she gathers beneath the stars and stripes the com- 
merce of Asia. Yearly California contributes nearly 
fifty millions of dollars to the treasures of the 
nation. Five years ago Idaho was inhabited only 
by bears and Indians ; we met last summer on the 
Columbia river in a single shipment from that terri- 
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tory, by Wells, Fargo & Co.'s Express, $90,000 in 
gold, and we were assured that in 1866 the Owyhee 
mines would actually yield silver by the ton. Four 
years ago Montana was not known upon the map ; 
last year she gave an account at the government rev- 
enue office for a yield of sixteen millions in gold. 
The mines of Colorado have produced some thitty 
millions since they were opened in 1859, or i860, 
and with new and improved methods to reduce the 
ores there is really no assignable limit to the 
amounts that may be secuted from them. Utah is 
undoubtedly rich in gold and silver, the latter es- 
pecially, as Gen. Conner and his brave soldiers have 
abundantly proved. The silver mines in and about 
Virginia City, and in the Reese River range of moun- 
tains in Nevada, have already surpassed, both in 
their extent and richness, any others heretofore 
known. We saw last summer more than a ton of 
silver bricks in the express office at Virginia City ; 
and to make shipments of that amount is there a 
very common occurrence. I have no question that 
these mines will yield more than twenty millions 
during the present year. From a somewhat ex- 
tended visit among them I can fully indorse the 
opinion of Bishop Simpson, who stated in the 
Cooper Institute after his return from Nevada, 
that " there was wealth enough there to give every 
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solder who has returned from our battle fields a 
musket of silver instead of iron, and there would 
be silver enough left to plank our noble iron-clads 
more heavily than they were ever plated with 
iron." 

There are now upon the eastern slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains and In the valleys between them 
and the Sierra Nevada Mountains, perhaps three 
hundred thousand people. Complete the Pacific 
Railway, as it will be within six or eight years, and 
in twenty years from to-day, from three to five mil- 
lions of prosperous freemen will be there, and our 
gold and silver mines, from a yearly product of less 
than a hundred millions, will pour into the coffers 
of the nation five hundred millions of dollars. The 
responsibility imposed upon the church by so vast an 
amount of money, placed every year within the reach, 
may we not hope within the control, of the Christ- 
ianity of the nation, is almost overwhelming. Let 
our people fully adopt and act upon the principle,' 
" The silver is mine and the gold is mine, saith the 
Lord of Hosts," and who could estimate the intel- 
lectual and the moral grandeur to which the Repub- 
lic would attain ! But should the christian scholars 
of the land, shrinking from the toils incident to the 
development of these new countries, prefer to live 
at their ease amid the refinement and the elegance of 
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the old States, then will vice seize this vast wealth, 
and decking herself in scarlet, " sit at the door of 
her house in the high places," and the most fashion- 
able avenues, as well as the most filthy lanes in all 
our cities, and political and social corruption will stalk 
at noonday throughout the land. Then, though 
you count your wealth in untold millions, shall 
" your gold and silver be cankered, and the rust" — 
aye, the rust, not the right use — ■ " the rust of them 
shall be a witness against you, and shall eat your 
flesh as it were fire." 

This fearfully graphic language of inspiration de- 
scribes perfectly the effect of unsanctified riches 
upon individuals and nations. How often have the 
older members of my audience seen large estates, 
accumulated by the most rigid economy and the 
most untiring industry, squandered in idleness, fash- 
ion and vice by the children who inherited them ; 
and in the second, if not the first generation, these 
children — it may be of pious parents — end their 
days in the poor house, perchance with the delirium 
tremens, or it may be upon the gallows ! So also 
with nations. The luxury and the vice engendered 
by wealth have destroyed more governments than 
the sword ever did; and this should warn the edu- 
cated men of the nation to guard against the next 
great power that will threaten the life of the Repub- 
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lie. It is the power of unsanctified wealth to cor- 
rupt and debase the national mind. The history of 
the great armies and the terrible navies which four 
years of rebellion brought into being will, while the 
nation remains virtuous, cause all other nations to 
let us severely alone; and future projected rebel- 
lions, with the fearful punishment of the last star- 
ing them in the face, will not dare to commit the 
first overt act of treason. There is, it should be 
stated, no direct and necessary connection between 
wealth, and social and individual demoralization. 
So far from that, thousands of our christian patriots 
are proving that it can be used for the wisest and the 
holiest of purposes. Let the yearly surplus profits 
of our bankers, merchants and business men generally 
be consecrated to sending the gospel to other nations ; 
to establishing schools and colleges and churches in 
our own land; to sending your educated christian 
sons and daughters, or the sons and daughters of your 
poor neighbors, to the new States and territories of the 
Republic; to starting them in business there, and thus 
ving them the means to control the very founda- 
ans of society : let that surplus be devoted to estab- 
shing and sustaining everything that is noble and 
true and good, and more especially, as Dr. Chal- 
mers said of Scotland, to "plying the boyhood of 
our land with the lessons of the Bible," and then 
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shall the gold and the silver, though there be five 
hundred millions poured every year into the lap of 
the nation, not "eat your flesh as it were fire," but 
like the dew and the rain, the sunshine and the life- 
giving breeze to the waiting fields, they shall quick- 
en and strengthen and adorn every capacity of our 
ocean-bound, and what is far better, our Christian 
Republic, and it shall expand and grow in wealth 
and virtue and power, and become the joy and the 
glory of the whole earth. 

In order to secure for our country this last and 
highest achievement of our christian civilization, it 
should be the life-toil of each educated man to 
make that specialty to which he devotes his ener- 
gies, subserve the best interests of his fellow men 
and of the church of our Divine Master. Almost 
every department of business, and certainly every 
profession, afford ample scope for the best exertions 
of the christian scholar. To illustrate and enforce 
these general statements, it may be well to specify 
several particulars. 

The immense and varied agricultural interests of 
the country need the best efforts and the direction 
of the christian scholar. For him 

"The sluggieh clod which the tude swain 

has themes of most important study. How he 
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can make it yield more largely to the toil of the 
husbandman, and thereby contribute more to indi- 
vidual and national wealth and progress, is a most 
important problem. It is one which the noblest 
minds have not thought it beneath them to investi- 
gate. For ages it has been conceded that farming 
pursuits have the most ennobling effect upon indi- 
vidual character, and what higher sphere of duty can 
be found than to improve and give direction to 
these great interests ? Educated men should alone 
aspire to that most responsible position, for they 
alone can fill, and therefore retain it. No other in- 
terest at present certainly is so large, and contrib- 
utes so much and so directly to the wealth and the 
life of the nation. Where else can we look as to 
what are sometimes called the "rural districts" 
with such entire confidence for that sterling integri- 
ty, high-toned moral and religious character ; sound, 
shrewd, practical common sense ; that unswerving 
patriotism, which alone can save the church and the 
state from empiricism, chicanery and vice ? Great 
cities are too often festering sores upon the body 
politic, whose deadly influence it requires all the 
energy and the virtue of the country to counteract. 
The educated christian farmer can and should exert 
an influence scarcely second, and in some respects 
superior, to that of any other man in the commu- 
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nity. It is largely his duty to keep our social life 
and political power pure at their very source, and 
"woe worth the day" when he shall cease his 
efforts, or for any reason they shall become abor- 
tive. 

Educated christian manufacturers and business 
men have a wide and most productive field to culti- 
vate. As their profits are larger than those of the 
farmer, so are their responsibilities to use them in 
those efforts which tend directly to promote the social 
and the religious welfare of society, proportiona- 
bly larger and more pressing. What opportunities 
does the manufacturer who employs hundreds of 
operatives, have to influence them for good, and 
how nobly do many of them fulfill the duties of 
their position ! To our business men and merchant 
princes in the past, and now upon the stage of act- 
ive life, are our educational and other benevolent 
institutions largely indebted for their efficiency and 
wide-spread elevating influence. Need I point you 
to this noble edifice,* or mention the names of 
William E. Dodge, Amos Lawrence, and the pat- 
riot soldier who sleeps by the granite rock near 
Lake George — I mean, of course, Ephraim Wil- 
liams? The history of American colleges and of 
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our christian institutions and societies for spreading 
the gospel in our own and foreign lands, furnishes 
hundreds of examples worthy of imitation by all 
our patriotic wealthy citizens. The man who piles 
up a large fortune for hungry and too often worth- 
less heirs to squander in fashion and vice, dies " as 
the fool dieth," while he who through life uses it to 
promote the intellectual and the religious welfare of 
society, and after providing sufficiently for those 
nearest to him, bestows the balance, when leaving 
the world, upon some Institution or object for the 
elevation of his race, has fulfilled many of the 
noblest objects of his being. 

Of what are called the learned professions, one, at 
least, is devoted to the moral and religious welfare 
of the race, and as such, it needs little more than a 
passing notice here. While it is necessary that the 
pulpits in the older States should be supplied, let 
me say to those young men who have the ministry 
in view, that America furnishes now almost as wide 
and certainly as important a field for you to culti- 
vate, as was spread out before the divines whose 
self-denying labors have become identified with the 
early history of the Republic. More than half the 
territory of the Union is still open to the establish- 
ment of churches, the founding of schools and 
colleges, and manning them with christian teachers 
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and professors, and in fact there is no limit to the 
necessities of the new States and territories for the 
labors of the educated, enterprising, devoted preacher 
of the gospel. I submit that it is much easier to 
establish churches when society is forming in the 
new settlements, than it is to break down the bar- 
riers to the truth which vice will be sure to build 
with every year of their growth. Let the churches, 
therefore, whenever the young and the enterprising 
determine to leave their midst to dwell in the un- 
settled portions of the magnificent Valley of the 
Mississippi, or among the rich mines in the Rocky 
Mountains, or in the great valleys west of them, 
send, with the same train that takes them, the edu- 
cated and thoroughly earnest preacher of the gos- 
pel, and give him the means to establish the church 
and to open the Sunday school at once wherever 
your sons and your daughters decide to make their 
home. 

And let the christian physician go with them too, 
as the efficient promoter of everything that is good. 
In all the vast unoccupied territories of which I 
have spoken, he can wield, as in fact he does every- 
where, a commanding influence in promoting the 
best interests of society. True, in the new settle- 
ments he may not immediately obtain that pecuni- 
ary reward which is justly due to his services ; but 
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growing up with the country, and his early invest- 
ments, small though they be, growing with it, he 
will in the end generally find his highest ambition 
in this regard more than realized. America not 
only furnishes a wide field for the medical practi- 
tioner; it also prompts him to the highest exertions 
as an observer of natural phenomena. The sciences 
to which he devotes his attention, and from which 
he derives his remedies, are still far, very far from 
perfection. Be it his to detect the footsteps of the 
" pestilence that walketh in darkness, and the de- 
struction that wasteth at noonday," and to discover 
the means and to find out the remedies to stop their 
ravages. Be it his duty to be learned in all the 
mysteries of chemistry ; to seek and to find 
through them, and from every other source, 
new healing agents in the animal and the vegetable 
kingdoms, and let him apply them to the relief of 
human suffering, and to increasing the span of hu- 
man life. Every life he prolongs or saves ; every 
new and valuable remedy he discovers ; every con- 
tribution he makes to human knowledge, benefits 
his country. And when called away from commun- 
ing alone with nature, he stands by the couch of his 
suifering fellow man, looking beyond mere second 
causes, let him contemplate the wisdom and the 
goodness of Him who gave us life and being; who 
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made man so fearfully and so wonderfully ; who 
established the relations between disease and the 
remedies by which he hopes to check it, and let him 
devoutly point the suiFering to the Holy One who 
alone can bless all these to his recovery. Thus 
laboring as a physician, the christian scholar will do 
what he can to advance and sustain that reverence 
for sacred and divine things, those elevating and 
ennobling influences, which alone can save the nation 
from a deluge of Infidelity and vice. I need 
scarcely add that they would inevitably destroy it. 

To specify still further, America furnishes the 
most ample field for the exertions of the christian 
lawyer and jurist. His influence is specially needed 
in all the new States and territories to neutralize and 
counteract that of the soulless shyster, and the 
degraded judge, whose decisions are made for 
money or to shield his companions in crime. Our 
statutes may be ever so wise, our laws ever so just 
and comprehensive, we must have the christian law- 
yer to advocate and the christian judge to adminis- 
ter them, if they are to punish the guilty and 
protect the rights of the citizen. Into all the rich 
mineral districts the very refuse of humanity — the 
gambler, the thief and the murderer — first rush, and 
make society, if society it can be called, a very 
pandemonium upon the earth. Such a state of 
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things soon becomes intolerable, and the American 
asserts his love of justice and his reverence for law 
by the summary code of Judge Lynch. Murder 
and robbery are then granted but a short shrift, and a 
stout cord and the nearest tree rid the world of 
these monsters in crime. No mawkish sentiment- 
ality, no solemn mockery in the shape of pleas 
of insanity, come in here to cheat justice of her 
dues. True, such things are irregular, yet they are 
the homage which necessity forces men to pay to 
those broad fundamental principles of right and 
truth which lie at the very foundations of all gov- 
ernment. In the history of California, Nevada and 
all our new States and territories, there are abund- 
ant illustrations of all these statements. When 
vigilance committees'and lynch law have done their 
work — for they seem about inevitable in the early 
settlement of rich mining districts — then it is that 
the christian lawyer and judge come in to lay the 
foundations of society in the principles of univer- 
sal justice; to prove to their fellow citizens that 
liberty and law are alike essential to each other. If, 
looking beyond the rewards of the present, the law- 
■ yer and the jurist aspire to a name that shall be 
immortal, where among the nations of the earth can 
fame be so surely attained, and where else can it be 
so widely extended and so enduring? Long before 
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the second century of our national existence has 
passed away, two hundred millions of intelligent 
freemen will honor the memory of those noble 
christian men who now lay the foundations of our 
statutory and national law in the principles of 
equal and exact justice to all men. All decisions 
based upon caste — upon the wicked dogma that 
one class of citizens " have no rights which another 
is bound to respect," must be wiped from our jur- 
isprudence. He who most ably defends or most 
wisely interprets the constitution of his country as 
the supreme law of the land ; he who with the ripest 
scholarship and the most commanding eloquence, 
protects the right and denounces the wrong, will be 
sure of a high place in the hearts and the history of 
his country. Fortune and fame in the present, and 
immortal honor in the future, will be his sure re- 
ward. 

The legal profession has mainly furnished states- 
men for the Republic. The wide and critical 
acquaintance with history and literature essential to 
success in it ; the sharp and vigorous contact of 
mind with mind at the bar; the enthusiasm and 
effort and eloquence to which the defense of all that 
is good and true and right constantly prompts, and 
the thorough study of political economy, of the 
common and constitutional law which it demands, 
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all tend to make the successful, accomplished states- 
man. If, with all other essential attainments, he is 
thoroughly a christian man, he has the widest and 
the surest opportunities to inscribe his name high 
upon the records of his country's fame. To be, if 
possible, more explicit, let me add that however 
exalted the genius, and however powerful the elo- 
quence of the statesman may be, his highest claim 
to immortality must rest upon his firm and his con- 
sistent adherence to those broad principles of right 
and duty which are laid down in the teachings of 
the Holy Scriptures. Moses upon Sinai and our 
blessed Saviour upon the mount, enunciated truths 
which are deeper and broader, more profound and 
more enduring than all the arts of diplomacy and 
all the wisdom of mere statesmanship. In the 
ratio which our President and Cabinet and Con- 
gressmen who have to make laws to reconstruct 
society in the States lately in rebellion, conform 
their action to these holy principles, will their work 
endure and will posterity honor their memory. It 
is for them to choose between the scheming of the 
merely selfish politician, the low arts of the dema- 
■ gogue, and the enduring contempt which they will 
be sure to inspire ; and the principles of divine 
justice and eternal truth embodied in the laws they 
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enact, and the immortal renown which that action " 
will secure. 

Need I mention that the art and the literature of 
the land, to attain the highest achievements and the 
most enduring fame, should be deeply imbued with 
the spirit of our holy religion ? Alas, too often in 
the past has genius made the canvas and the marble 
speak the language of vice. But has not the his- 
tory of the world proved that genius with all her 
magic power cannot stamp the seal of immortality 
on that which is vile and degrading ? To borrow 
a figure from our honored President, " Genius 
deeply imbued with religion is as the evening cloud 
that lies in the sunlight, radiant and skirted with 
glory ; without piety it is the same cloud, cold and 
dark, when that sunlight is gone." Let therefore 
the brush of the painter and the chisel of the 
sculptor, guided by the loftiest genius and inspired 
by those holy emotions which a pure faith alone 
can cherish, bring out only those works which make 
the nation wiser and happier, purer and better, and 
the hand that wields them shall be Immortal. 

And how often has literature been made to min; 
ister to the worst passions and the most debasing 
propensities of the race. Yet, though genius 
march with stately dignity through the magnificent 
periods of Gibbon ; though it charm and glow and 
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flash in the graphic numbers of Byron, if blotched 
all over by vice and sin, its most finished efforts 
must be consigned to an immortality of infamy. 
But I mistake. They have no real, not even a bad 
immortality, except to the mere student ; for among 
the people their memory, like that of all the wicked, 
" shall rot." I submit, therefore, that he who 
aspires to the front rank in American literature 
should be an humble, devoted christian. He should 
see and recognize in all our history the wisdom and 
the power of Him who reserved this continent for 
the home of a freer, a purer and a nobler civiliza- 
tion than the world has yet seen — one whose tree 
of liberty is planted upon the banks, and whose 
roots are nourished by " the waters of the river of 
life, and whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations." "Where else in the wide world can the 
genius of literature find such examples of lofty 
patriotism ; such heroic energy in battle ; such 
patient, sublime suffering in the hospital and the 
prison — a country with brighter skies ; wider and 
richer fields ; grander rivers ; more magnificent 
lakes, and lofty mountains — a progress, in all that 
adorns and ennobles the race, more rapid and glori- 
ous ! How wide and how inviting, therefore, is the 
field which America offers to him who would discuss 
and develop these noble themes in prose or, make 
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them thrill all future ages in the magic numbers of 
poetry ! Let the christian scholar whose culture and 
whose genius fit him for the task, address himself 
earnestly to the work, for therein shall he reap honor 
and fame, and efficiently promote the purity and the 
stability and the glory of the Republic. 

Finally, I insist that It is of vital Importance to 
the nation that its high priests of science should be 
humble, decided, and thoroughly christian men. 
In all ages scepticism has seized every new fact in 
science to cast doubt upon, and if possible, to 
invalidate the divine authority of the scriptures. 
If at first there is found to be any apparent discrep- 
ancy between the commonly received Interpretation 
of the Bible and the facts of science, a more careful 
and correct study of the sacred word, and a wider 
induction and a more searching analysis of the 
facts, have always shown that man's Ignorance was 
at fault ; not the wisdom of Nature's God, nor his 
teachings In the scriptures of truth. The christian 
scholar believes that so it will always be In the 
future. Whatever pathway he pursues through the 
wide domains of science, let him ever be on the 
alert to find new illustrations of the personality and 
the goodness of " Him who is excellent in counsel 
and wonderful in working." In our vast country, 
stretching nearly four thousand miles from ocean to 
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ocean, and fifteen hundred north and south, the 
objects of scientific interest and investigation are 
practically without limit. While the observer, 
beginning with the most tiny grass or the humblest 
flower, scans each variety of the vegetable kingdom 
till he stands in amazement beneath the big trees of 
California, or searches into the deeper mysteries of 
animal and vegetable life ; while the geologist runs 
his cross-section four thousand miles across the con- 
tinent, and reads in the rocks of the *' everlasting 
hills" the sdent and solemn history of our planet 
from the earliest dawn of its existence; while the 
astronomer points his telescope to the skies and 
detects new suns whose light has just reached 
this far-distant planet ; while he defines and illus- 
trates those laws which bind the universe together, 
linking the mote that floats in the sujibeam with the 
mightiest sun that circles the throne of the Eternal ; 
while the philosopher studies the capacities and the 
wonderful workings of the human soul as the most 
correct image of the mind of Him who made it ; 
let the christian scholar, whose pure and exalted 
genius fits him to grasp the truths of ai! science, 
illustrate from them the wisdom and the goodness, 
the power and the glory of Him "who spake and 
it was done, who commanded and it stood fast," 
Year by year let him post up the science of the 
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world, and show, as he surely can, that the God of 
Nature is the one only living and true God ; that 
He whose hand formed all worlds, and who made the 
laws that govern them, is the christian's God — the 
Divine Author of the Scriptures — the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whose atonement we 
have sure hope of redemption and eternal life. So 
doing, the christian scholar shall control the leading 
minds of the nation, and thus hold the entire people 
in the belief and the practice of those fundamental 
truths of the gospel which alone can give stability 
and vital power and enduring glory to the Re- 
public. 

Brethren Alumni: I have illustrated, as best 
I could, our duties as christian scholars to our 
country. To many of us who for more than a 
quarter of a century have been fighting the battles 
of life, the time for aggressive labor may be nearly 
over. It is not for us to change our homes or the 
pursuits to which our .energies have been devoted. 
Be it ours to direct, with all the wisdom and the 
experience and the strength we possess, the national 
wealth and the national mind into those channels 
which shall the most efficiently promote the intel- 
lectual, the social and the religious welfare of the 
Republic. 
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To the younger graduates let me say, gird up 
your loins like men, for you have a magnificent 
heritage. The work you have to do is a noble 
work. The progress of the country since we grad- 
uated has been truly amazing. Then, a few short 
lines of railway in the Eastern States were all the 
country could boast, and the steamship and the tel- 
egraph were unknown. Now, the ocean steamer 
vexes every sea ; the locomotive has leaped over 
the Alleghany Mountains, and is now far away 
across the Missouri, a thousand miles beyond them ; 
and you can send your messages of love and of 
mercy, far outstripping the sun in his course, across 
the continent by the lightning line. But yesterday 
we heard that the Atlantic cable was successfully 
laid, and Europe, Asia and Africa exchange con- 
gratulations with the great Republic by the light- 
ning's flash through the dark, slimy caves of old 
ocean. The press, from being a state, almost a 
mere neighborhood affair, gathers its news by tele- 
graph from every quarter of the globe, and scatters 
thousands upon thousands of copies dally from all 
our large cities. The gold and silver mines of Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Nevada, Idaho, Montana and Col- 
orado, exhaustless and absolutely fabulous in their 
richness, have all been discovered within the last 
twenty years. Science in all its departments, has 
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made the raost satisfactory progress, and slavery, 
that terrible incubus upon the prosperity and the 
integrity of the country' — -that loathsome plague- 
spot upon our national honor — has been wiped out 
by the blood and carnage of the last four years. 
Your means, therefore, to achieve great results for 
good are vastly increased, and your responsibility 
to use them wisely and well is also increased in a 
corresponding ratio. Study to know how great and 
how rich is the field which, as christian scholars, 
America has spread out before you. Wherever 
your lot may be cast — in the great valley of the 
Mississippi ; way up among the gold and silver 
mines and the magnificent parks of the Rocky 
Mountains ; on the banks of the great Columbia, 
or upon the Pacific coast, where the breezes from 
Japan and China shall play upon your brows ; there 
do you become identified with every effort that can 
elevate your fellow men ; there do you practice and 
diffuse all around you the principles you have been 
taught here in Williams College ; seize every new 
discovery in science; control, as near as may be, all 
the wealth, and so direct every capacity and power of 
the, country that they may the most effectually pro- 
mote and secure the social, the intellectual and the 
religious welfare of the race. So may you see what 
never has been seen, a whole people moral, intelli- 
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gent and virtuous, and therefore free, prosperous 
and happy- May it be yours to contribute effi- 
ciently and most largely to so glorious a result, 
and thus may you see and realize for our country 
the brightest anticipations, and for yourselves the 
reward of the American christian scholar. 
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Then from the decades past, let airy hands 
Unwind the historic thread of many strands:— 

Place to our ears attent the whispering shell, 
Brought from the shifting ocean of the Past, 
Upon whose hither shore, the Present, now are cast 

These gems of recollection by its heave and swell. 

I am the village church ! to-day I rise, 
Like Phcenix from his ashes. Now the skies 

Look dawn on peaceful homes, with starry smiles ; 
As when, a hundred years agonc, the tide 
Of Indian war had drifted north, beside 

St. Lawrence, laving all his thousand isles ! 

Never the sun beheld a lovelier vale ! 
In mythic lore, we read the witching tale 

Of Tempe, ilow'r-clad, balmy all the year. 
The song and vaunting of the Switzer's land 
Is Chamouni, the mountain- walled and grand ; 

But Chamouni and Tempe both are here. 

For seventy years, upon this hallowed mound. 
Mine eye hath swept this strict horizon round. 

Nor asked a farther glance — for Beauty's throne 
Is on these hill-tops, and the four-fold queen 
Of changing seasons, walks the vales between. 

And timely sheds the charms of every zone. 

Here, Greylock, peerless monarch of the chain 
Of circling vastness, domineers the plain ; 

Crowned earliest with the wreaths of virgin snow. 
Caressing clouds around his forehead sweep ; 
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Upon his breast the evening shadows sleep. 
And morn's first glories on his helmet glow. 

Here, Pisgah, northward, lifts his oval crest. 
As when ihe feet of Israel's leader press'd 

His mount of doom in far Beth-peor's wild ; 
Here, east and west, the gentler slopes ascend. 
Whose autumn robe the frosts and rainbows lend. 

Like that bestowed on Jacob's fav'rite child. 

Here, born of founts diverse, two rivers bless 
The close cut meadows — meet and coalesce. 

As meet and fuse the twilight and the dark, — 
So, twain of human hearts are blent in one. 
So, wooing clouds are married by the sun, 

So, cherubs joined their wings above the ark. 

I see cloud-shadows creeping up the mountain ; 

The chequered splendor of the various grain ; 
I see the sparkle of the Cold Spring fountain, 

The toiling farmer and his creaking wain. 
I see the meadows flecked with herds and cattle. 

Browsing by streams, or drowsing in the shade ; 
I see the crinkling bolt and hear the rattle. 

As quick-brew'd storms come crashing down the glade. 
Then mottled skies — the lifting of the curtain. 

Which tempests dropp'd, in mimicry of eve ; 
The heavens perplexed with mist, as if uncertain 

Whether in suns to smile, or tears to grieve. 
I see the oak, the gnarled, true-hearted giant. 

The graceful elm tree, with its fringing vine, 
The thick-boughed maple, and the willow pliant. 
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The selfish poplar and the whisp'ring pine. 
Talk nor of Rome, sevcn-hill'd, with heathen glory, 

Which Latin Tiber skim with yellow stream! 
The three hills of mj home, unsung in story. 

Baffle the limner, shame the poet's dream. 
What waves of" mern'ry now are breaking o'er me ! 

Quick, Muses ! crystalize them in your verse ! 
What visions fresh, tho' ileeting. fiit before me ; 

Historic Pen ! their wonders now rehearse ! 

They told me in my infancy. 

That war once rent this vale,— 
That all its horrid, harsh alarms 
Rose on the rising gale. 
Lurked the red men in the copse and the glen,— 

The tools of Frenchmen's gold — 
Screamed the war-whoop, as with vulture's swoop 
They fell on the white man's fold. 
Fort Massachusetts kept the ward 
Of the valley's eastern gate ; 
And the red skin horde made red the Kward, 
As its lead sped hot and straight. 
And when the tide of Indian war swept up the northern gorge, 
Dieskau massed his motley crews by crystalline Lake George ; 
And in the van which faced the foe along that rocky steep. 
The gallant Williams, fighting, fell, and there his ashes sleep. 
But Lethe's waves can never roll 
Over that brave and generous soul. 
While iuch a monumental pile remains 
To crown these hills — these consecrated fanes — 
Where Learning's vestal fires, with crescent flame. 
Burn lasting incense to his honored name. 
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Another tale of war and fear 

Was whispered in my childhood's ear. 

Of time's fleet wave, another score 

Had broken on the hither shore 

Of the dim past, when clarions rung 

The call to arms, and tensely strung 

The thews of steel, and hearts of oak 

Of all New England's sons, and woke 

The echoes from each hill and dell. 

Of Freedom's Independence Bell. 

Ha ! see ! they come, from glebe and shop. 

Sequestered dale and rough hill top ! 

Stern patriots, leaving plane and plow ; 

War's bugle blast is calling now 1 

" Break the oppressor's chains and bars ! 

Up with the nation's stripes and stars! 

Down with the British rule and rod ! 

Strike for the love of heme and God !" 

All day the sullen, booming gun 

Was heard from distant Bennington. 

Along the Hoosac's stream it rolled ; 

And many a sick'ning tale it told. 

And many a funeral knell h knolled. 

On that eventful day. 
For sire and son to conflict went. 
And there, in " one red burial blent," 
Mid shattered arms and banners rent. 

On the field of carnage lay. 
But the eagle rose from the battle smoke. 
Unstained of wing; the lion's stroke 
Was foiled — and struggles to be free 
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Made good ihat early prophecy. 
Thank God, New England lives to-day ! 
Strong as her hills of granite gray. 
The fathers' manly blood still runs 
In veins of undegenerate sons ! 
Should madness thrust this daughter fair 
" Out in the colJ,'" and leave her there. 
Let me her glorious exile share! 

Next, Peace spread her white wings o'er wild woods and wi 

And Industry sang to her leal sons and daughters, 

In the ring of the anvil and burr of the loom. 

In the axe of the woodman, and rush of the flume 

To the oiJershot mill-wheel ; in songs of the maid 

Driving homeward the kine, — Jn the dark, rustling blade 

Of the tall Indian corn, or the plash in the lake 

Of the fisherman's oar, as the wings of night shake 

Their shadowy plumes, till the valley is still. 

And the sentinel stars set their watch on the hill, 

Meet it was, when days were golden — 

All war's clanging trumpets blown. 
In that storied time and olden. 

Science should erect her throne. 
Here, her sky-born spirit hovered. 

Poised on pinions strong and fleet. 
Till her eagle eye discovered 

Where to rest her weary feet. 
J[;st between me and the morning 

Spread upon the eagtern slope. 
With its stately pile, adorning 
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That mid hill's unwooded cope, 
Kose West College on my vision. 

First to realize my dream. 
When these hilb and fields elysian 

Should with Learning's temples teem. 

Dream no longer — as the years have marched in slow pro- 

cession by. 
One by one I've seen these structures lift their foreheads to the 

sky. 
Cheerful halls, from out whose windows students watched the 



village stage. 
Or the lamp-ray gleamed at midnight, as they eonr 

page. 
Halls of relics quaint and curious, brought from 

icy strand. 
Every strange bird, stuffed and balanced by the 
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hand; 



Nat 






r they should ht — represented by their 
genus hamo — then, huge bird-tracks In the 



Rocks of every name and nature, crystals with their flashing 

lights. 
Slabs of Ninus, hieroglyphic, — galaxies of college wights ; 

'Side by side, like pontoon bridges, span the rushing stream of 

Time; 
Hall of science aitronomic, built by one* whose genius durst. 
In those tardy days of science, rear this dome, the very lirst ; 
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One who nom, with bold step, follows stars unto their hiding 

Tracks the sun along the zodiac, stadium of his animal race ; 
Scoops the valley for the lakelet, flecks the terrace with the 

flowers, 
Flow'rs both native and exotic, — trains the vines around his 

bowers ; 
Builds the chapel in the purlieus, — treads the path the saints 

have trod, 
Owning every man his brother, lining praises to his God. 
Then arose the Gothic chapel, strong to bear the tempest's shock. 
Founded, like the Master's kingdom, on the changeless, living 

rock. 
Last, that hall of strength and beauty, where the supple gym- 
nast swings. 
And — (how sage old Rip Van Winkles stare to see such novel 

things ! ) 
Men of broadcloth, sleek and proper— maidens, lily-fingered, fair. 
Bowling at the battered ten-pins, pirouetting in the air ; 
Eloquent in lore of ten-strikes, spares, cocked-hat, and pony 

balls ; 
Oh ! was ever known such frolic in these consecrated halls ? 
Nay! but, bless the age! we're learning to dissever false from 

Learning that the souPi Creator formed the wondrous bedy too; 
Learning chat the Lord who spreadeth out the heavens for His 

For the dwelling of His Spirit wants no skkly tenement. 
Thank we, then, the noble Goodrich — last among his peers, wc 

think. 
To the chain of Science giving here the only lacking link ! 
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Now, again, my thoughts turn backward, from the temples to 

the men ,- 
Those who filled the chair of Praeses, richly honored now as 

then: 
Turn to Fitch, who, //-j/ unrolling parchment on Comnience- 

ment Day, 
Gave the boys his benediction, as he sent them on their way. 
How he bore his double burden, — President and Pastor too ! 
How the Gospel message rang he, to his high commission true! 
Think you, shall his voice be silent ? Never, while yon waving 

Weaves its tapestry of shadow on the sward, where, wrestling. 

Like the patriarch with the angel, Hall and Mills, the men of 

God; 
Never, while the haystack's mem'ry lingers round that sacred 

While, to preach the truths he taught them, forth the missionary 

goes. 
And the wilderness is glad, and deserts blossom as the rose ! 
Next was Moore — name more poetic — fall'n upon the adverse 

When dissensions wrought their mischief, and co near North- 

Some would fain have borne the college, pluck'd the valley of 

Till the Berkshire dwellers, rallying, rose and frowned the 

measure down. 
Next was Griffin — Boanerges — worthy of our highest lays ; 
Six feet three, with mass proportioned — "There were giants 

in those days "! 
4 
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Mien majestic, eye of eagle, voice of eithef breeze or storm, 
Wiih the stride of a colossus, bore he on his regal form ; 
On truth's watch-tower now he standeth, rings the wards 

Or gentle as the lambs he tendech, stoops to take them in 

If Philosophy says truly, that the whole material bound 
Takes an impress from our living, every deed and word a 

Which the judgment shall exhibit, we shall see, at trumpet-n 
Graved upon this vale, his record, deathless as the human sol 
Next was Hopkins — but he Iweth- — shall the Muse forbear 1 

song. 
Waiting for the hours posthumous f Let the measures roll aloi 
Did the tall Elijah's mantle on this son of Williams fall? 
Yea ! and fringed with fire celestial I With it he has smitten 
Jordans of adversity, whose waters hasting to divide. 
Now the college safe have landed on the green and pleasant si 
As the oak, by mighty wrestling with the storms, its stren 

has sought. 
So his might has come from conquests on the battle plains 

thought ! 
As the oak reflects the sunshine from his coronal of leaves. 
So his crown gives back the radiance which the thin hair o\ 

Think we of the isle of Patmos, where the seer of glories w 
Sweetly said, " I saw an angel, Uriel, standing in the sun " ! 

As sextons stand in old cathedral rowers. 
And ring, not single bells to mark the hours. 
But pealing chimes ; 
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So that word ' angel, ^ wakes in mem'ry's cell 
Whole trains of echoes, welling up to tell 
Of olden times. 

I think me of the holy men, who spake 
God's merciful evangel, for the sake 

Of Him who died; 
Gonq now ad astra — - yea, beyond the stars ; 
Where saints and angels hymn accordant bars. 

The throne beside ! 

One form I miss. Not less might Williams mourn 
Than Westfidd, when that righteous man* was boi 

To vernal tomb. 
Eo^st not. Oh Grave ! thou hast no victory ! 
Thy sting was foiled, thy power despoiled, for he 

feared not thy gloom. 

I see processions creeping slow and still. 
As desert phantoms up the western hill ; 

Then on its brow, 
Where stands the sexton leaning on his spade. 
The little children 'neath the turf are laid — 

They 're angels now. 

For them my bell has tolled, 
For young and for the old. 

Slow — slow! 
For them my bell has knolled. 
As they slept beneath the mold, 

ow, faint, funereal, solemn, as 
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